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Ccthotis Social’ Conference 


Under instructions from the C.B.C.L a confe- 
rence of Catholic Social Workers will be held at Erna- 
kulam from the 21st to the 25th April (Easter week). 
His Grace Dr. Attipetty will preside. 


It is hoped that each diocese will send at least 
three delegates und that among them there will be a 
large number of lay people. 


The sessions will be held in St. Albert’s College. 
Accommodation for delegates will be provided at 
St. Albert’s Hostel and at St. Teresa’s College Hostel. 
Delegates appointed by the Ordinary should kindly 
send their name as early as possible to the Convener, 
Rey. Fr. J. D'Souza, s.j., Social Institute, 4 Boat Club 
Road, Poona 1. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Missionary Approach 


The very word “ mission”, we are told, stinks in 
nostrils deadened with the vague scents of humani- 
tarianism. Yet they do not seem to dislike cultural 
missions, scientific missions, goodwill missions, friend- 
ship missions wh‘ch follow the Red Star; but they get 
horrified at missions headed by the cross. Why is it 
that a cross is disturbing? Is it that the cross is a 
challenge to their uneasy conscience ? 


We do not intend discussing that challenge, but rather 
examining if a Christian missionary approach tones 
down, ruins or damages social work, and more generally 
if what is disdainfully called an “ulterior motive” 
incapacitates social workers. Quite a few people trained 
in schools of social work insist that the only worthy 
motive of social work is humanitarianism, which they 
call the “religion of humanity.” One should work, 
they say, for a humanity well enclosed, within humanity. 
Auguste Comte wanted it that way and that should be 
good enough for all! 


Motives 


On close examination, the Comtist dogma does not 
work or is irrelevant. Suppose Shri Gopal wants to 
rehabilitate his fellow-villagers who vegetate in mucky 
murky huts and streets, suppose that he does it merely 
out of a sheer dread of filth, microbe gnd contagion, who 
would argue from his self-centred motive and stop him 
when he does clean roads and drains? Provided he 
does his bit of social work efficiently and does not 
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bully his beneficiaries, can one say his “ulterior motive” 
de-humanizes his fellow-humans ? 


Whoever among the Comtist devotees ever obstruct- 
ed the zealots of a political party, or of a government, 
who undertook solid social work for the sake of electoral 
success ? Whoever objected to graduates of a social 
school who take to social work for a living ? 


What government or what public body is qualified 
to judge motives ? Suppose Shri Gopal does his job 
of spreading the Comtist faith or any other faith, where 
are the civil authorities in a secular state that are com- 
petent to assess inner purposes ? The only requirements 
to be exacted from social workers “'s that they do not 
disturb public peace and that they relieve, rehabilitate 
and reform people in a manner consonant with human 
dignity. Inner motives are not within the realm of 
Caesar. 


Forging Ahead 


The Five Year Plan is doing fairly well in many 
places, though youths feel impatient at the slow pace 
of the first years. The latest reports tell of substantial 
progress : increase in food production (4:4 million tons 
over the 1950-51 vroduce), in jute, cotton and sugar- 
cane ; adequate advance in cotton yarn, mill cloth, ce- 
ment and fertilisers ; steoping up in power, irrigation, 
and reclamation schemes. 


It is expected that further schemes (housing, road- 
making, etc.) will absorb unemployed or displaced 
persons ; scarcity areas will receive special attention ; 
small-scale industries which lack finance for short-term 
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and long-term development will benefit from specially 
favourable loans. Unemployment in the middle classes, 
however, remains a very sore. spot. 


In short, India is doing well. Her progress these 
last three or four years can be compared with what was 
done in other countries. What Russia achieved in 
twenty years at the cost of wholesale bloodshed, was 
accomplished in India within a few years without shed- 
ding a single drop of blood. A new spirit is abroad. 


National Commonsense 


The Travancore elections were a victory for national 
commonsense. The battle was fierce ; it was a straight 
fight between the Congress and the Leftist Entente. 
Both sides mobilised their Big Guns, or as modern 
parlance has it, their Big Noises. The good people of 
Malabar rallied round the tricolour, and now the Red 
Rag is wagging low. 


Communists bitterly complained that Christians and 
churchmen opposed them methodically ; are they so 
naive as to fancy that our stalwarts of the South are 
prepared to commit suicide ? Really, our Commie Com- 
rades can be comic. 


Travancore has given a clear lead to the country. 
Congress leaders who had foggy notions have their 
brains cleared, the Pinks who had an understanding 
with the Reds see they had misunderstood the people 
and rightly share the Red discomfiture. When all is 
said and done, one can’t fool a whole people the whole 


time. 
A. L, 
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FOREIGNERS IN FRANCE 


In primitive society the “foreigner” was not only 
an outsider but an enemy ; he spoke a strange language, 
followed strange customs and possessed a strange 
“mana” possibly more powerful than the native one. 
That was enough to make him a victim of suspicion, 
hatred, and to wish and seek his removal as early as 
possible. Against such unfairness the Code of Moses 
prescribed rules which revealed a sense of justice and 
charity towards the foreigner living within the walls 
of the City. Islamic tribes of the desert are also known 
for their hospitality which views the stranger as a 
guest to be resvected. But the highest standard was 
propesed when Christendom was wellnigh a reality ; 
healthy differences were maintained but in medieval 
Europe every Christian was treated like a brother so 
much so that inhospitality was considered not only as 
a sin but as a breach of religious faith. With the advent 
of the Renaissance nationalism grew acute; fascism 
and communism, both brothers in spirit, came to seek 
national autarcies, though fascists always kept contacts 
with foreigners and their money. Present conditions 
have made the foreigner’s vosition complex and difficult, 
but it may prove interesting to study how it has been 
made pleasant and easy by reviewing the foreigner’s 
case in France ; other countries like England could also 
be cited as examples. 


Before 1939 France counted some three million 
settled foreigners out of a population of forty-three 
millions. In 1952 the number had decreased to 1.869.640, 

2 
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among whom 598.540 Italians, 320.000 Poles, 234.030 
Spaniards and 69.310 Germans. The Seine District, 
with. Paris and her suburbs, counted in its five million 
inhabitants 330.740. foreigners, among whom were 
70.290 Italians, 44.020 Poles, 31.175 Spaniards and 8.850 
Germans. The department Bouches du Rhone with its 
capital Marseilles had 103.790 foreigners among whom 
54.330 Italians, 7.925 Poles, 22.730 Spaniards and 
1.290 Germans. The lowest quotas (770 and 730) res- 
pectively were found’in the agricultural districts of 
Vendée and Mayenne. 


From the ranks of foreigners students are singled 
out for favoured treatment, whatever be the grade or 
branch of their studies. Undoubtedly they need a visa 
but they are certain of obtaining it and they will find 
in the larger centres like Paris a government office to 
welcome, direct and assist them until they are ac- 
customed to their new: surroundings and can find their 
way in the many and somewhat new regulations of the 
university or snecial. school they have chosen, Other 
organisations on a national, denominational or cultural 
basis are also available for any required assistance to 
students. Students can follow courses in Government 
establishments (Universities, Institutes, Special 
Schools) or independent institutions like the Catholic 
Institute where they can prepare for governmental 
examinations, doctorate in Christian theology, Philo- 
sophy, Canon Law or Church history. The student-card 
delivered to each allows him or her to take meals in 
students’ restaurants where prices are low. Hostels with 
low room rents are available in the Paris University 
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City which harbours not less than five thousand 
students. 


In some cases the French government allots scholar- 
ships and stipends. During holidays special courses are 
given at the Paris University, as is the custom in Lon- 
don, Oxford, and Cambridge. Elsewhere similar courses 
are organised as well as by provincial universities 
or private organisations, with the help of specialists. 
Exchanges of student are not uncommon; moreover 
students from England and elsewhere profit by the 
holiday season to tour the country and are wont to 
defray their expenses by working in fields and factories. 
With a view to favour bilinguism, the major part of the 
population of some towns of France and England are 
exchanged for the holiday period. In addition one may 
mention the crowds of foreigners who come over to 
France for week-ends. A passport gives an easy entrance 
for all nations which agree to give a reciprocal treat- 
ment. 


What of the workmen, particularly of those who. 
desire to settle down in France ? Before 1939 immigra- 
tion was left to private initiative; the government 
maintained a certain control and the right to keep away 
undesirable elements. After the liberation, the Govern- 
ment k.as taken full charge of all immigration. The 
Interministevial Commission‘ for Immigration fixes the 
condition for entry: age from 17 to 40 usually, up to 
45 for agricultural labourers, up to 50 for qualified 
workmen in the building industry ; conditions of health, 
ete. The National Office of Immigration details rules 
and regulations for entry and also for exit. Workmen 
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seeking a job are directed to a centre in their own 
country where they pass a medical examination to 
facilitate entry into France. Other questions are put 
to make sure no undesirable element will pass the 
frontier. On a declaration of fitness they are allowed 
in and directed to a recevtion centre which will give 


them shelter not only when they ‘come in but also 


whenever they look for another job after their first 
contract has expired. Before entering Franre workmen 
must have a work contract delivered by the firms 
seeking labour ; name, qualifications, terms of the con- 
tract, etc are entered on the paver. In case of a job 
for an industry which is declared to be in shortage, the 
immigrant is allowed in immediately. In any case the 
workman is bound to remain in tk place and in the 
job marked out in his contract. If the industry for 
which a job is sought is not in short supply and is well 
provided with nationals, the visa is refused unless the 
employer comes and proves this particular workman 
with a special skill is needed. Special regulations cover 
the cases of temporary jobs or of seasonal requirements. 
Seasonal workmen are called “frontaliers”; they 
numbered as many as 25.000 in 1951 for the short beet- 
root season. Besides the “ frontaliers ” numbering some 
45.000, there are thousands of Belgians..and Germans 
commuting between France and their ‘homes and en- 
joying special facilities. Probationers under thirty who 
seek further qualification are also admitted on easy 
terms. 


A residence permit is given by the police and a 
job certificate by the official workers department, The 
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workman must give notice’ only. when he changes ‘his 
domicile, not when he goes on a holiday. Residence 
permits and job certificates are given for one year in 
the first instance ; then the period iis extended to three 
years, and this second certificate implies. permission to 
work in all parts of France but.on the same.job. After 
a period of ten years, which is reduced by one year 
for each ch‘ld living with the foreigner, this one is 
given a permanent permit which allows him to work 
anywhere in France and take up any profession ; he is 
a “privileged resident.” 


Foreign workmen enjoy the same privileges as all 
French workers : compensation against accidents, free 
medical attendance and all other benefits provided for 
by labour legislation ; even family allowances. which 
are liberal in France are given to permanent or pri- 
vileged residents whose children remain in France. 
These allowances are: even given to Italian workmen 
who could not find lodgings in France for their people. 
Moreover allowances are given under certain conditions 
to temporary residents. The policy of extending the 
benefits of social legislation to foreigners is dictated by 
two principles ; first foreigners are human persons and 
deserve the treatment going with man’s dignity; 
secondly the firms which employ foreign labour must 
be made to pay them the same salaries and give them 
the same advantages as are given to French workmen 
so as to be prevented from giving preference to foreign 
workmen. 


One more point must be mentioned. The policy 
of the Immigration Services is to encourage foreigners 
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to live a family. life. If he cannot take his family with 
him, he is allowed, if Italian or German, to send sixty 
per cent of his wages to his wife and children at home, 
but only thirty per cent if he is unmarried. Before 
bringing in his family, the workman must have provided 
suitable lodgings: were he to smuggle them in, he 
would have to forego his permanent residence permit. 
The lodgings can be provided by relatives or by firms. 


Once the workman is settled in France, he is not 
abandoned to himself. Religious assistance is supplied 
by priests of his own language under the direction of 
the Catholic bishops. Itinerant priests and social workers 
will keep him in touch with his former home, national 
newspapers printed at home or in France will keep 
him informed of the latest news and developments 
in his homeland. Non-Catholic orgenisations have 
also made ample provision for the care of foreigners ; 
in Paris are to be found churches, temples and edifices 
of all the great Christian and non-Christian cults 
(chapels, mosques, pagodas etc.). Every one of these 
private organisations take care of their own nationals 
and adherents; they also are given full liberty to 
propagate their ideology and faith and to open their 
ranks to all. The Ramakrishna Mission has a missionary 
in Paris; the government gave him a chair ap a 
lecturer in the University where he gives a course on 
Hinduism ; on her part the Sorbonne holds fortnightly 
lectures on Hinduism. Buddhists have a centre of their 
own where they hold public meetings and special 
gatherings. As long as grouvs or missionaries are not 
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subversive of law and order, they are at full liberty to 
spread their ideas and recruit adherents. 


In general it may be said that harmony between 
foreigners and natives is soon established. The great 
obstacle of course is the question of language. As soon 
as the foreigner has picked up a smattering of French, 
he has easy access to the circles pursuing the same 
studies and interests or engaged in the same profession. 
There is no taboo against intermarriages and no social 
cstracism of any kind. Often enough adults, and still 
more their children take the French nationality ; the 
main point which makes them hesitate is the onerous 
duty of military conscription. 


France rigk.ily boasts of being most hospitable to 
foreigners, exiled politicians and refugees. 


E. Gathier 


COATS AND PANTS 


In August 1942 coats and trousers, as well as 
neckties and pith-hats, were popular targets for patriotic 
brickbats. To-day they have got their naturalisation 
papers, though pith-hats and neckties have only 
residence permits. A recent circular from the Central 
Government recommended a special dress for central 
officialdom : buttoned up short coats and trousers. The 
dress was described as “useful, simple and smart,” 
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““suited to modern conditions and to some extent’ dis- 
tinctive.” For morning and evening official functions, 
black buttoned un coats and white trousers though 
both can be white in summer ; on formal and diplomatic 
oceasions black sherwani and white churidar pyjamas 
are already de rigueur ; from now on a bit of braid. on 
cuff and collar will be added, and a turban will crown 
the sartorial worthies. 


India was at peace with the world ; The Custodian 
Force in Korea had done a good job, the Five Year Plan 
was making fair progress, the Travancore-Cochin 
elections held out rosy promises, the Central Parliament 
was in recess, 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
To talk of maay things: 
Of shoes, — and shios — and sealing-wax — 
Of cabbages -~ kings.” 


The circular was not a passing thought, however, 
it was intended to have a widespread impact on Indian 
society and government. It expressed a mood and a 
policy ; the mood is ohne of modernisation, the policy 
aims at national unity, unity in diversity. 


The mood shuns any idea of copying the West 
though taking a limited inspiration from it,. The policy 
promotes efficiency without imposing uniformity. Coats 
and pants are handy, safe and work-inspiring when 
moving round wesiern machines in factories whilst a 
flowing robe would be dangerous. They promote 
business-like activity whilst dhoti and vesthi suggest 
leisure and repose. : 
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Neckties, particularly school ties, savour of snobbery 
and are discouraged ; whereas a buttoned up coat. is 
expressive of austere efficiency. Trousers are not defined 
in the sartorial message; braces, belts and buckles 
are left unmentioned. What is insisted on is the 
buttoned up coat, and it may be expected that button- 
sewing will be made a compulsory subject in basic 
schools for the future wives of our officials; since a 
buttonless coat might affect the promotion of their life- 
partner and-the efficiency of the administration. 


Uniformity would “lessen all the caste systems 
in our services and remove social disparities and serve 
to stimulate a sense of discipline.” Not that it will 
lead to a soulless uniformity. Headgear and footgear 
are not prescribed; heads can retain unashamed in- 
dependence and toes wiggle. with democratic spon- 
taneity. Moreover if the material for coat and trousers 
are left to the choice of each and everyone, particularly 
from all the varieties of cotton, wool and silk fabrics, 
it is not expected that it will be chosen out of a sense 
of class or status, but out of appreciation of climatic 
needs or out of artistic inspiration. Home-spun and 
home-woven material is of course the nec plus ultra. 
As to the cut, it can be picked from the whole range 
of models offered by East and West. There is only one 
style that is strenuously denounced ; it is the European 
evening dress “which is slightly a sign of snobbery 
among the well-to-do classes of India.” One might 
add that it is of dubious symbolism ; in administrative 
offices where bribery is not unknown and where rivalry 
impedes promotion, tails are easily stepped upon and 

3 
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progress impeded ; officials, politicians and adminis- 
trators should no more than mountaineers, allow their 
coat to trail loosely. 


The bit of braid on cuff and collar will be welcome 
in our diplomatic services. Ambassadorial and consular 
agents have lost some of their past glamour. In the 
olden days a conference of ambassadors could conclude 
and sign a treaty and consuls were representative 
statesmen. Nowadays Premiers and Foreign Ministers 
do the work. Ambassadors and consuls have been 
turned into cultural messengers and message bearers. 
A little braid will restore some of their former dignity. 
Moreover in our complex international situation, dip- 
lomats are easily liable to be upbraided ; it is fitting 
they should be braided-un. 


With all those changes, one should not conclude 
that the people bade farewell to the West when they 
sent off Lord Mountbatten at the Gate of India, and 
that now they welcome it by the backstairs. Even at 
the climax of the national movement there were not 
many youths that wanted to sever all connections with 
the West; such fancy was found only among a few 
senile Makasabhites) What the voung folks and the 
new administration want is to shed all domination and 
all symbol of domination by westerners, and yet to 
keep or adopt whatever is found good in the West. 


This resolve and mood is deep and charged with 
emotion. In the circumstances it would be unwise for 
westerners, even the most sympathetic among them, 
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to venture on more than modest suggestions of assis- 
tance. The Indian people resent intrusion, domination, 
patronage, however well-meant and gratuitous. India 
wants to decide, and to appear to decide things by 
herself. Westerners should be cautious even when they 
feel like urging Indianisation. Why are Chinese dele- 
gations so readily welcome? It is not only because 
of a feeling of pan-Asianism or of a mood for novelty 
or for exploring the whole big wide world ; it is largely 
due to their past reticence and aloofness ; their speeches 
give an impression of disinterestedness and aloofness 
which a blatant propaganda would ruin in no time. 


Well-meaning Westerners are occasionally deluded 
by a fever for Indianization. They would easily fancy 
that berets, cornets or fifes are horridly unpleasant to 
patriotic youths: as a matter of fact these are quite 
popular with our brave jowans. Even in church art 
and architecture anything beyond suggestions would 
not be readily welcome ; as an artist said, church arts 
in India will have to be discovered by Indians. 


An even more cautious approach is necessary when 
dealing with scheduled castes and tribes; with them 
self-defence is still deeper. Were one to suggest they 
should discard dresses, habits or gadgets they have 
adopted, on the plea that these are not Indian, the 
spontaneous reaction of self-defence would be-a sus- 
picion that the well-wisher wants to keep them at a 
lower level. People want to have whatever suits them 
best wherever it comes from, and they feel they are 
the best judges. Ass sociologists say, the measure and 
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the pace of acculturation shoud be decided by the elite 
of the tribe and clan. What friendly outsiders can 
to is to follow the most human drama of:India’s moder- 
nisation and to tender their limited assistance when 
and where it is invited and welcome. 

A. Lahuri. 


MADRAS STUDENTS © 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Social Service has become the standard expression 
of the social awareness of our student population, and 
perhaps, in Madras, more than in any other Indian 
city, social service has become one of the most at- 
tractive extra mural activities of the average college 
student. Every college has its own Social Service 
League, and these organisations are linked together 
under the Madras Students’ Social Service League 
which acts, to a large extent, like a clearing-house for 
the exchange of views on social matters between the 
different college social service agencies. Tht ’s body 
holds afinual conferences, and the last one, which was 
the fourth, was held at Pachiyappa’s College on Novem- 
ber 15th 1953. Like most annual general body meetings 
of business and social organisations, the Fourth Annual 
Conference of the Madras Students’ Social Service 
League does not give a complete picture of the many 
sided social activities undertaken by the social section 
of the colleges. 
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The outline picture given at the Annual Conference, 
however, may easily be filled in and completed bya 
study of the aim or purpose of the social service sections 
of the various colleges, and by an analysis of the work 
done. Taking at random, the annual reports of fifteen 
colleges it would appear, that the general aim of social 
service is directed towards “ eradicating adult illiteracy 
in the surrounding area, to give medical aid and to 
propagate extensively the principles of hygiene, nutri- 
tion and cleanliness.” To help students discharge this 
task better, the social service section often invites out- 
standing sveakers, who are competent in their own 
field of work, to address members of the section. The 
social activities, and the pattern of social work done 
by the members of the section, are largely determined 
by this aim or purpose of the social league. Hence, 
among the most prominent activities we find hospital 
visiting, slum visiting and adult education. 


Every college has a social service section which 
visits the hosvitals in the city, at least once a week, 
“to distribute magazines and write post cards and 
letters for several patients.” Games and entertainments 
are other forms of service which are rendered to the 
sick in the hospitals. The visiting of the slums and of 
the many ‘cheris’ in the city would appear to be a 
form of service which appeals more to women social 
workers than to men, though some students from the 
men’s colleges also share in this type of work. In 
general, it may be said, that the object and aim of social 
service in the slums, as envisaged by the students’ 
social service leagues, is “to foster and improve the 
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physical and mental welfare of the slum people” and 
to help them to keep their versons, their huts and the 
premises clean. Sometimes talks on personal hygiene 
are given to these people. Perhaps, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that social service in the form of 
adult education makes a natural appeal to college 
students ; and thus, we find that every social section 
in the colleges has some plan or scheme which provides 
educational facilities to the menial staff of the college 
and to groups of people outside the college premises. 
Sometimes a well equipved night school is managed 
by the college social service section. Of special interest 
are the Medical Units sponsored by some college 
students, and these units render a very important and 
useful type of social service in rural areas near the city. 
Such units, of course, are obviously restricted to those 
colleges which command the necessary facilities for 
this type of social work. 


The growth and expansion of such social activity 
is a far cry from the days when students contented 
themselves by acting merely as “cleaning squads ” in 
a few villages near the city, and, indeed, these activities 
augur well for the progress of social welfare in the 
country. While it may be true that much of this social 
activity is restricted only to the period covered by the 
academic year, it is not uncommon to find many 
students spending their vacations in some tyve of social 
activity, and helping the various rural development 
projects now scattered all over the country. And 
precisely because student social service in the city has 
grown to such an extent, and has become so attractive 
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to the average student, it devolves upon the central or- 
ganisation, the Madras Students’ Social Service League, 
to coordinate better the various activities of the different 
social service sections, and to channel this energy and 
zeal towards true ‘ social rehabilitation.’ 


While no one doubts the excellence of relieving 
the wants of the needy and the victims of social ills, 
true social rehabilitation, which should be the aim of 
every social worker, is something more than merely 
distributing food to the hungry, or clothing to the poor, 
or visiting hospitals. In fact, social rehabilitation at- 
tempts to remove the causes of social evils. The history 
of social welfare has amvly proved that social evils 
often spring from two main causes: an anti-social 
attitude in the rich and poor, and an anti-social environ- 
ment. That is to say, in the rich a mental attitude 
which is devoid of any sense of social responsibility 
often leads io anti-social patterns of behaviour ; wk:le 
in the poor and destitute, a defeatist mentality usually 
renders the individual unfit to play a useful role in 
society, and contribute towards the common welfare. 
Hence, the task of mental rehabilitation is constantly 
stressed as an essential duty of the modern social 
worker, and to the experienced social worker, it is, 
perhaps, the most difficult task in the work of social 
reconstruction. 


Whereas it is, comparatively speaking, easy to 
change the material environment of individuals, by 
means of social legislation and the improvement of the 
material conditions of life, it is much more difficult to 
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change anti-social patterns of conduct which tend to 
take root in the behaviour of individuals who have to 
endure long years of unhealthy social conditions. The 
psychological effect of long spells of unemployment 
upon the individual, perhaps, illustrates this fact best. 
Any social worker wo has followed up the pattern of 
behaviour of a wage-earner who has been long un- 
employed, cannot fail to notice the anti-social effects 
unemployment brings about on the unemployed. The 
first enthusiasm for work, the early desire ‘ to do some- 
thing *-and earn a living, often expressed by an eager- 
ness to register at the Employment Exchange, slowly, 
as the weeks and months of unemployment drag on, 
give place to a sense of despair and frustration, and 
perhaps, even a dislike for work. To stage a ‘come 
back’ for the ordinary wage-earner who has suffered 
a long spell of unemployment, is no more easy than 
it is for a prize fighter who has quit the boxing ring 
for a long period of time. That is a deeper tragedy than 
the fact of unemployment itself, and its remedy does 
not lie in the mere amelioration of material conditions. 
The same process of mental change often results from 
the long continued existence of the many other social 
ills in society : thus, the existence of slums is certainly 
a blot upon society, but the development of a slum- 
mentality among so many children who know no other 
way of life, is a deeper evil and endangers the welfare 
of future generations of human beings! Perhaps, much. 
of our social work yields so little results, precisely 
because we tend, so often, to neglect the importance 
of the work of mental rehabilitation, because we fail 
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to build. new mental attitudes in these unfortunates, 
so that they may help themselves to contribute towards 
the common welfare. 


But this is not all. Social rehabilitation implies, 
besides mental rehabilitation, a reconstruction of the 
material environment of the individual. That is to say, 
the social worker must spend a large part of his time 
in the study and examination of those material con- 
ditions. of life, generally termed economic, which con- 
dition the lives of the majority of our people, and often 
tend to establish unhealthy social conditions. The 
story of social and industrial legislation, in fact, is the 
story of the struggle for more humane conditions of 
life for the ordinary low-income worker. And, in most 
countries, beneficial social and industrial legislation have 
been the result of hard efforts made more by private and 
philanthropic social organisations than by governments. 
The social workers of these organisations, have spent 
long hours investigating, studying and examining 
social evils, then they have roused public opinion and 
through their elected representatives have demanded 
the passing of legislation for the ‘protection of the 
working man, woman, and child. 


While it may be true that for most students, social 
service is merely a part-time occupation, because their 
Own academic work demands pricrity, there is no reason 
why some aspects of social rehabilitation should re- 
main outside their social effort. And, when as in 
Madras, several social service sections of many colleges 
are already in action, a small measure of coordination 
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and division of iabour may increase the social utility 
of the work done, and lead to excellent long term 
resuits. 

C. C. Clump. 


SPAIN’S MAID OF 
ALL WORK 


The Auxilio Social or Voluntary Social Welfare 
Service by the Women of Spain is one of the most 
outstanding and successful demonstrations of how de- 
mocracy can be applied in the social field on the local 
and national level. This movement began in 1936, 
in Valladolid, just after the Civil ‘War broke out, 
through the efforts of several public spirited women, 
to alleviate the suffering which war always brings, and 
is especially accentuated by the ruthlessness and 
ravages of a Civil War. The impoverishment of the 
people was appaling. Everywhere in the fighting area, 
families needed relief and rehabilitation ; food, clothes 
medical and nursing, care, especially for expectant 
mothers and infants. The men often needed jobs ; often 
the rent needed to be paid, or homes had to be found 
to shelter whole families. The movement began 
modestly by these more fortunate women serving meals 
to children and adults, and as the need grew greater 
as the war spread, more food distribution centres were 
opened, and homes were established for orphaned 
children. 
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In this way the Auxilio Social, or Social Help as it 
came to be called gradually spread to all the provinces 
and was organized in every city, village and hamlet. 
What sprang up spontaneously from the Christian spirit 
and consciousness that it is “ the duty of the fortunate 
to alleviate the burdens of the unfortunate ’, now forms 
the foundation and basic principle of the Social Wel- 
fare Services of Spain, and is carried out by the women 
of Spain, for the most part as a voluntary and self-help 
effort. The Auxilio Social is now a well organized 
movement, with headquarters in Madrid and branches 
in all the nrovinces. It is still growing and expanding 
as a social organism should, wherever there is a need 
to be met. 


In 1940 the Government of Svain backed the wo- 
men by an annual grant of 200,000, 000 pesetas (about 
7 million pounds, or 35 million dollars). Less than 2 per 
cent of this goes for administration services as most of 
the workers are unpaid and give their help gratis and 
voluntarily, so that over 98 per cent of the grant goes 
as a direct aidi to the needy. There ‘is always of neces- 
sity a permanent and paid staff as well. The govern- 
ment has also organized a special department for the 
Auxilio Social, but while now coming under the pro- 
tection and encouragement of the Falange, it is left 
with its just and proper autonomy in all its local 
branches and endeavours. This is a combination of 
government assistance and private initiative which 
functions peculiarly well in Spain, and at he same 
time the Spanish women are fostering a true democratic 
spirit and approach. They are in fact demonstrating a 
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eooperative undertaking, which combines all elements 
in the social field in the body politic, each functioning 
in its proper place and proper extent, first starting 
with the local grouv but finding its expansion and 
continuity provincially and nationally, thus gaining 
orderliness, stability and unity in every department, 
while at the same time maintaining freedom of initiative 
in operation. The Spanish women have already proved 
themselves, while the ideal of Voluntary Service has 
taken root in the national consciousness. The Auxilio 
Social brings together a host of helpers from every 
section of society, giving of their free time and energy 
for the good of humanity and to raise the social stand- 
ards of Spain. 


>’ 


From the early efforts of the Auxilio Social to give 
relief, to house families, and to put men into jobs, the 
women finally undertook to operate agencies to take 
care of the unemvloyed. They gave personal attention 
to each. case. If for instance Juan is out of a job, or 
not working regularly, and with a family of 6 or 8, he 
goes to the Auxilio office and exnlains his position. 
They immediately look after his case and when they 
find that Juan is honest, they begin at once, without 
red tape, to get him steady work. In the meantime 
they visit his home, arrange for domestic supplies and 
see that the rent is paid until Juan is on his feet again. 
Very little money is given. If another child is ex- 
pected, Juan’s wife receives prenatal care, free, at the 
nearest Auxilio clinic. Doctor and nurse are provided 
for the confinement, while mother and child have 
special food, vitamins, a layette and other necessities, 
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In Spain it is usual in a community of working folk 
for the neighbours to raise their rent a trifle in order 
to pay the rent of their unfortunate brother, until he 
procures work again. This is.looked on as the proper 
Christian way of showing love to your neighbour, and 
sharing with those who have not. 


Probably the most outstanding work of the 
Auxilio Social is their Health Services, carried on 
under the Department for the Protection of Mother 
and Child. They have now over 56 Mother Craft Centres 
in all the provincial cities where the poorer wo- 
men Fave care from the first to the last month of 
gestation. When they need it sufficient meals are 
provided in a pleasant dining-room. Alimentation is 
planned on scientific and rational lines to help them 
to become good nursing mothers, a very important 
thing, as even women of means do not sometimes eat 
the right or correct food, not knowing that the problem 
is not one of calories, but of supplying certain elements. 
In Madrid, 60 per cent of the poorer women go through. 
the Mother Craft Centres and then go to the Mother 
House where 6,000 births a year take place. These 
Maternity Homes are small and have an atmosvhere of 
welcome. They exist in all the provinces and more 
are being built. The nursing mother is also cared for 
in the same way as during pregnancy. Every effort is 
being made to promote the normal function, and to 
battle against abortion of the scientific or social type, 
and against sterilitv. The Auxilio Social is in fact 
the first organization in Spain which has systematized 
the study of sterility in Public Consulting Rooms. This 
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is unfortunately a growing problem in even richer 
countries. 


Supplementing the Mother Craft Centres and 
Mother Houses, are 161 Infant Feeding Centres. They 
protect the infants from 0 to 3 years. They give the 
little ones the most suitable food to promote physical 
development as maijnutrition and bad home conditions 
are the principle causes of infant mortality. These 
Centres employ 250 specialists in child culture, and 
7000 nurses instructed in social medicine and infant 
hygiene. The mothers come during the nursing period 
and receive abundant and well chosen meals. The 
mothers put on weight and are able to nurse their 
babies perfectly. Only 6 per cent deaths occur among 
these beneficiaries. But among every five who die 
during the first year, it was found that only one was 
fed by the mother, while the other four were on the 
bottle. The first Infant Feeding Centre was opened 
at Salamanca at the end of 1939. The 161 Centres now 
in full working order have a total of 65, 352 children 
received. Due to these efforts of the Auxilio Social 
the high death rate in infant mortality has been reduced 
from 180 deaths for every thousand, to 85. 


For abandoned children, or in cases where the 
mother has no home or no family to help her, Infant 
Homes continue the work of the Mother Craft Centres. 
The mother and child in all cases are kept together as 
long as possible. It is found that the average of mor- 
tality of the child during its first year stands at 30 
per cent among babies received with mothers, and 70 
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per cent among babies with no mother. Every help is 
also given the mothers after leaving the home in solving 
their problems, in having them visit the child or in 
receiving news of their progress. 


In the Home the children are installed in rooms 
large enough for six separate cots. A nurse and a 
watcher has the care of two rooms. The children spend 
as much time as possible out on the terrace, in the 
fresh air and sunshine. As these institutions are new, 
they are also up to date in planning and equipment 
as well as in every other way, with every care taken to 
provide a happy atmosphere. 


The Auxilio Social now provides regular four 
month courses for girls leaving school, in cooking, 
laundry, sewing, in health. and infant care, in order 
that they may be good wives and mothers, later on. 
The girls are then asked to give two more months 
voluntary service in the Auxilio Social institutions. 
This is now called their Social Service and all women 
between the age of 17 and 35 are asked to take it if 
possible. It is not compulsory and house-wives and 
mothers are exempted, but the social consciousness has 
been so awakened in Spain that most girls do their 
Service gladly. It is considered the thing to do. In 
fact one of the first questions asked on applying for a 
Civil Service job, is, “Have you done your Social 
Service ?” 


This training course provides the Auxilio Social 
with a host of Volunteers to carry on their social work, 
and develops besides a contagious spirit of generosity, 
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thoughfulness and neighbourliness, wk-le at the same 
time. fostering a spirit of unity between all classes. 
Spain has not yet been over-industrialised, and -so-has 
been able to keeo a sense of community solidarity 
which many more developed countries have largely 
lost, at least in large urban areas, through mechani- 
sation, secularism and extreme individualism. At the 
same time the poor as well as the rick. have a sense of 
dignity and personal pride, so peculiar to the Spaniard, 
while the relations between the rich family and their 
servants appear to be easy and even cordial. 


Not only have the Spanish women tackled the 
Health. Services but they have also taken a hand in 
the Education problem. For the first time in the 
country’s history, the majority of the primary school- 
age children are actually in the class-room. The Minister 
of Education put the figure in 1950 at only a little 
under four and a half million for regular attendance. 
Less than Falf that number were in school under the 
Republic although primary education was compulsory 
and sck..0l facilities were supposedly provided for 
every one. The goal in sight in the not too distant 
future is for one school for every 250 inhabitants. 
There are in all over 57,000 primary school teachers 
in Spain, mostly graduates of a three year training 
course, equivalent to that sunplied by the State Normal 
Schools in America. Many schools had been destroyed 
during tk.2 Civil War, but since 1940 to 1950 more than 
7,800 school buildings have been constructed and more 
are being added to every year. 
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Spain had also suffered from a lack of trained and 
expert young workers in her industries and science 
laboratories. To meet these needs trade and technical 
schools have been established for young men, and 
trade and commercial schools for young women. 
The Education Department aim at as good a compulsory 
primary and high school education as is possible, and 
every facility for those who wish a higher education 
and can absorb it. The Auxilio Social runs a six month 
course for young women, and hopes in time to wipe out 
a large proportion of illiteracy. However it must be 
emphasized that in these older countries of Europe and 
even to a greater extent in Asia, illiteracy should not 
be confused with ignorance, for a long tradition and 
often a profound philosophy of religion and life has 
been handed down by word of mouth, and through 
ancient custom and usage. 


Altogether the Spanish women can be justly proud 
of what they have accomplished in so short a time, 
and. in the national spirit which they have engendered 
in young and old alike. The Voluntary Service is 
undoubtedly the salient feature of the Auxilio Social 
and has entered deeply into the national consciousness. 
Without the steady enrolment of Volunteer Workers, 
the burden of taxation would be unbearable for such 
a poor country, and in fact would have been prohibitive. 
It would have been impossible without it, for the 
Welfare Services of Spain to have been so adequate 
and wide-spread, and certainly no state effort would 
have been so personal and solicitious. It must be 
admitted that most Western Countries have now about 
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reached the peak of what they can afford for social 
services, either by way of Mutual Insurance Benefit 
Schemes, or by Nationalised Services paid for either 
by direct or hidden, i. e. indirect taxation. Even with 
our splendid effort and excellent standards the amount 
of hospital room, smaller nursing-home units, or even 
sufficient personnel, is not yet able to keep pace with 
the growing demand. If an adequate and universal 
Health and Welfare Service is the goal of any en- 
lightened country, at a cost the people can afford, 
there seems only one way out of the dilemma, and 
that is, by increasing our Voluntary Service and placing 
it on an orderly basis, at the same time awakening 
the national consciousness. Six months training and 
service is surely a minimum which every girl leaving 
school can well afford, not only for the good of her 
country and community, but also for her own personal 
benefit, and her future usefulness in the home as a 
good wife and mother. Such a course could easily 
become a part of the school requirements for girls. In 
fact such courses are given, with practical application 
in the schools of Sweden and in the province of Quebec 
in Canada. They take as their centre of interest the 
home and the child, and develop that most powerful 
womanly instinct, the maternal instinct, This is more 
than a Domestic Science course which may be viewed 
too often as a simple technical training. It is in all its 
aspects a dedication to the progress of family life, and 
the development of a true culture in society. The 
individual is not only a person with inherent rights 
for as high a standard of development as possible, but 
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he is also a member of society, or. which the presérva- 
tion of the race devends. Unless he recognizes his 
responsibility to society as well as to himself and unless 
this is instilled into his consciousness at an early age, 
both the individual and his society may be lost in this 
present hazardous period in the world’s history. 


Thus the Women of Spain have captured a new 
outlook and found a new outlet and vital interest in 
the Welfare of the Home and.in meeting the Com- 
munity needs. In these endeavours they have found 
also their natural vocation and their proper emanci- 
pation as women. They have proved themselves as 
valuable co-partners with men, not as competitors in 
men’s work, but as Home Builders and as Community 
and Nation Builders, in activities which form the 
fundamental basis of our civilization and culture. 
Incidentally they have gained a new status of respect 
and honour, without losing’ their innate nature and 
charm. They are moreover leading Spain peacefully 
and surely along the path of a True Democracy. ALL 
HONOUR TO THE WOMEN OF SPAIN ! They are 
justly called, “ SPAIN’S MAID OF ALL WORK.” 


S. Tanner. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
| PSYCHOSIS 


The National Development Council, after review- 
ing the progress made in the implementation of the 
Five Year Plan, was forced to think afresh of the plan 
in terms of the growing unemployment in the country. 
As a result of this readjustment, the total outlay of the 
Plan has been raised from Rs. 2,060 crores to Rs. 2,220, 
the difference in the estimate being exclusively meant 
to stem the tide of unemployment and providing 
avenues of work for the frustrated and neurotic un- 
employed men and women all over the country. 


SOCIAL ACTION 





India’s educated millions are today groaning and 
sighing under the crushing weight of unemployment. 
The Nation’s cream of youth is today falling victims 
to desperation, dejection and despondency. Schools 
and Colleges of the country are sending forth thousands 
every year as “ educated” and “ graduates,” without, 
however, teaching them the art of self-employment, 
character and: self-reliance, and’ such other qualities 
which go under the Gandhian terminology of “ basic 
education”. They naturally look up to the Govern- 
ment or employer to give them jobs. But they are 
tragically let down at every door. The frustration of 
our educated youth has assumed dangerous proportions. 
The Congress Government has just begun to take note 
of the psychology of the unemployed that may blow 
up the present economic order which is mainly res- 
ponsible for the growing tides of unemployment in 
the country. 
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Teachers 


The National Develooment Council, while adding 
Rs. 160 crores to the Five Year Plan, had their eyes 
fixed on relieving the unemployment tension among 
the educated, at least temporarily, by absorbing a 
large section of them in teaching jobs throughout the 
Union. Accordingly, the Education Ministry of India 
envisages to employ 30,000 teackers in the current 
financial year and another 50,000 in the year 1954-55. 
The major burden for these new educational schemes, 
viz. salary for teachers, cost of new schools and equip- 
ments, is to be shouldered by the Central Government 
until, within a stioulated period, the State Governments 
could take over the whole responsibility for maintain- 
ing and increasing the new system of education through 
which unemployment among the educated class of the 
Indian youth is being sought to be remedied. 


All signs on the wall clearly indicate to the man- 
in-the-street that the plan for employing a lakh or more 
unemployed educated men and women in new village 
schools is both unimaginative and short-sighted. The 
existing ‘educational system was primarily meant to 
find men to play the second fiddle to the British govern- 
ment. The educated were primarily meant for being 
clerks, officers and subord’nate yesmen for the British. 
That revolutionary urge for the building up of a new 
nation out of the ruins of the old was not there. Ex- 
cluding those who were fired with nationalistic and 
patriotic ideals, all other educated men were without 
enthusiasm, zeal and imagination in creating a new 
social, economic and political order in a new India, If 
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the educated are merely absorbed in new schools 
specially built up for the specific purpose of relieving 
unemployment, it is most likely that the parrots may 
sing their master’s voice and the creative urge for 
building up a new nation out of shambles may still be 
found lacking. 


The Ministry of Education also plans to open some 
3,C00 Social Education Centres in this year and some 
5,000 more in the next year. Seventeen State Govern- 
ments have already resvonded to the call of the Union 
Ministry of Education. The Bombay Government alone 
plans to employ about 10,000 unemployed educated 
men and women in various educational schemes. Cer- 
tainly all is to be said for the scheme in so far as it 
gives some job for the educated and some means to 
eke out their meagre existence. But, as a long term 
measure, the plan miserably falls short of any ideal 
of welfare state or full-employment. 


Industry 

Unemployment in the industrial sector is alarmingly 
increasing. As the economy of the country mainly 
depends upon her industry and agriculture, unemploy- 
ment in this field means growing economic deteriora- 
tion in the country. There is a vicious circle in the 
present-day unemployment in Indian industries, which, 
if not cut in time, can lead the industrial workers ‘into a 
revolutionary path for the solution of the present-day 
Capital-Labour tension. 


Mr. H. N. Shastri, the General Secretary of the 
INTUC, after warning the Government of the possible 
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consequences of growing industrial unemployment, has 
recently stated that the “unemployment has reached 
a stage of crisis.” The three main reasons for the un- 
employment crisis in Indian industry, according to 
Mr. Shastri, are : 


(1) Closing down of older industrial concerns (2) 
stagnation in further expansion of new industries and 
(5), introduction of labour-saving divises. As a result 
of these causes F.cavy retrenchment has taken place 
in Indian industry, notably in Jute and Cotton mills 
and privately-owned factories. If there is no steady 
flow of jute from East Pakistan to feed the jute 
mills in West Bengal, or if depression sets in in the 
markets, the victims to suffer are always the workers 
who are retrenched en masse. Recently the mere fact 
of increased stock of cloth without the immediate pos- 
sibility of disposing of them in the U. P. meant re- 
trenchment for thousands of mill workers. No im- 
mediate prospects for profit for the employers meant 
retrenchment of hundreds of employees at the “ Times 
of India ”, office in Calcutta. 


Deeper down lies the root-cause of these growing 
tides of industrial unemployment, which is nothing 
but utilization of Labour only or mainly for the increase 
of Cupital, for the growing monopolization of the 
wealth of the nation, of all the means of production 
and distribution in the hands of fewer and fewer 
business magnates which breaks the back-bone of the 
Middle class, and the subsequent impoverishment, in- 
security, unemployment and death to the main bulk 
of the producers. In the present economy, the mason 
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who builds the house has no house of his own ;.the 
weaver who produces cloth is Kimself clad in tattered 
‘rags, the shoe-maker has: to go barefooted» and the 
agricultural labourer who produces food has to tighten 
his belt or die despairing of his next meal. It is this 
basic fact which must be studied and remedied if 
India is to rank among other nation where the common 
man is nearer the ideal of a welfare state with 
guaranteed economic security for the common citizen. 


Psychic Loss 


The morale of our people is very seriously affected. 
The educated youth who wander from one Employment 
Exchange to the other, from one employer to the other 
are bound to react neurotically and violently when 
opportunity offers itself and fight against the existing 
economic order. The recent strikes, Aartals, troubles 
etc. in some big cities of India are symptomatic of the 
growing unrest of the unemployed in the country. 


In Calcutta the tramway strike, although apparent- 
ly it was motivated from a slight increased fare in the 
second class compartment, was really an outbyrst of the 
suppressed and repressed feelings of the unemployed 
middle-class family man who can neither commit sui- 
cide nor F.1s the wherewithal to live. In Bombay was 
held the “ Unemployment Day” on the 6th Sept. All 
the Labour Exchanges in our big cities are being filled 
with new registrations of expectant would-be em- 
ployees. What is all the more tragic is the scene in 
the towris and rural areas of millions of ill-employed, 
semi-employed or unemployed who are inarticulate in 
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their feelings and cattle-dumb in their agonies and 
sufferings. From them lack of physical strength and 
wider intellectual vision have completely stolen away 
any desire to revolt against or revolutionize the exist- 
ing order of things. They are dying by inches with 
none to mourn their loss, none to rejoice in their coming 
into this world. These inarticulate, semi-starved, il- 
literate bulk of India’s population are ignored by our 
first national government, a crime which will be blotted 
out when the Indian Youth are’aroused to their rights 
and duties, and are enabled to press forward their 
united demand for the basic socialist ideals of full 
employment, social security and welfare state. 


The Congress Government fails to understand the 
psychic loss to the nation, tons of youthful energy 
wasted for lack of suitable avenues for vocational, pro- 
fessional and creative employment. Labour, productive 
capacity of our youth are either blocked or allowed! to 
run waste. It is the snail-pace progress, conservative 
march of the Congress Government along the beaten 
track that has robbed the nation of youthful en- 
thusiasm, vitality and creativity which we observe in 
countries like the United States, Russia, China, and 
other countries where, through an economic system 
of their own, they have changed the face of their 
country, canalized their youthful energies, idealism 
and enthusiasm in all the big nation-building activities. 
In India, even during the Independence Day, The 
Republic Day, Gandhi Jayanti Day etc. popular en- 
thusiasm is dying down, excepting in the propaganda 
and publicity departments of the Government, 
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Full employment and state-guaranteed social se- 
curity are both today considered to be the test of real 
democracy. In the modern world no responsible govern- 
ment can shake off its responsibility to provide full 
employment to its people by complete mobilization of 
the economic resources and man power in building up 
the welfare state. Any government that cannot do 
this is unfit and must hand over the reins to others who 
can do it. The future of our country depends on how 
our youth are employed not merely for their two square 
meals, but in energetically, imaginatively and creatively 
employing them in building up a welfare state in the 
Indian Republic. A. Elenjimittam 


SOCIAL SURVEY 


Political Pow-wows 


If Goethe’s saying is followed and words are fe- 
cundated with action, the many conferences held at the 
turn of the year will change the face of India. The 
Kalyani session of the National Congress repeated its 
annual oratorical joust and was duly publicised. The 
Communist Party of India was more secretive at 
Madurai, but enough leaked out to betray that plars 
and resolves are not tchanged: replace the Nehru 
government by a government of democratic unity, not 
an out and out Red Cabinet but a democratic coalition ; 
work for peace ; admit China into the U.N.O.; take 
the Kashmir imbroglio out of the U.N.O., sever con- 
nection with the Commonwealth, and confiscate British 
capital in India. For the initiates ; let it be clear that 
there is no final solution except a revolution! The 
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meeting was enlivened with a speech of Comrade Haia 
Yen, deputy leader of the Chinese Goodwill mission, 
who sang the beauties of Marxism in China but omitted 
to add a para on the cruelties of the revolution and the 
Moscow dictatorship. 

This leads one to reflect on the mental fog in certain 
political brains. Whilst the Prime Minister has clearly 
denounced the subservience of Indian Communists to 
foreign dictation, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, a Union 
Minister, dared to say that between Communism, 
Socialism and Congress doctrine there is only a dif- 
ference in methods ; the Congress standing for legality 
and order, Communism for hurry. 

Mr. P. Tricumdas, the Bombay socialist leader, 
publicly announced that he had documentary proofs 
that the C. P. I. is preparing an armed insurrection. 
In the meantime, Soviet propaganda is given open 
licence ; Red missionaries in their various disguises 
hold out the Sovietland, its medical services, its scien- 
tific organisation, etc. to the admiration of the gullible 
crowd. 

As to the Socialist Party’s Congress the same old 
uncertainties in doctrine and programme were revealed 
once more ; they are far from having been swept away 
under the presidentship of Mr. Kripalani. 


Union 

Coalition, amalgamation, union, etc. are the talk 
of the day with Leftists. The latest move was the 
union of the All-India Peasants and Workers Party 
with the Marxist Party to form the United Marxist 
Party (Nagpur) and the fusion of five unions into the 
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Workers Association (15,000 workmen in the Bombay 
Port) which would be supported by the Hindu Mazdoor 
Sabha and the Seamen’s Union in their present disputes. 
The All-India Mazdoor Sabha at Kanpur advocated the 
merger of all Trade-Unions. 


An Embarrassed Intelligentsia 


“To my mind, the first component of the malaise 
from which the Indian intellectual suffers is utter un- 
certainty and instability. Political independence has 
been achieved in an age when the forces of commu- 
nism and democracy are drawn up against each other 
in preparation for a mighty war of extermination, and, 
in between the two, there are any number of warring 
groups owing allegiance to an infinite variety of shades 
of pink faith. India is destined to be one of the impor- 
tant battlegrounds of these ideologies and the men 
who profess them. His education and the bringing up 
of those who are the present leaders of society align 
the young Indian with the protagonists of democracy 
but the call of communism is no less insistent. He is 
treated every day to tales of the achievements of com- 
munist countries. India frequently sends out good 
will missions. These are composed generally either of 
colourless individuals or of persons whose mission in 
life is to decry India and praise her communist neigh- 
bours, Little wonder he feels increasingly drawn to- 
wards communism, but cannot, at the same time divest 
himself wholly of his weakness for democracy.” 

(Mr. Sampurnand, President of the Second Annual 
meeting of the Indian Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom). E. Gathier 





